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Arkansas Governor Bill 
Clinton's interest in leadership as a 
distinct and essential aspect of reform 
has been well documented, not only in 
his home state where he has led the 
movement to change the direction of 
education, but throughout the nation 
in his capacity as chairman of both the 
Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) and the National Governors' As- 
sociation (NGA). He also chaired the 
NGA Task Force on School Leadership 
and Management last year. 

First elected governor of 
Arkansas in 1978, Clinton, 40, is the 
first governor to serve a four-year term 
since the post-Civil War Reconstruc- 
tion era, and only the second to serve 
four terms. He is the first Arkansas 
governor to chair NGA and ECS 
simultaneously. Last year, as chair- 
man of the Southern Growth Policies 
Board, Clinton appointed the Commis- 
sion on the Future of the South, which 
issued its acclaimed report Halfway 
Home And A Long Way To Go. 

Born in Hope, Arkansas, he at- 
tended public schools in Hot Springs. 




Bill Clinton 
Governor of Arkansas 
198^-87 Chairman 

Following his graduation from 
Georgetown University with a 
bachelor's degree in international af- 
fairs, he went on to study at Oxford 
University as a Rhodes Scholar. He 



returned to the United States and 
earned his law degree from Yale Uni- 
versity School of Law in 1973 and 
three years later was elected Arkansas 
attorney general. 

Cited by fellow governors as 
"one of the five most effective gover- 
nors in the nation" in a 1986 News- 
week poll, Clinton in 1983 organized 
other governors in a successful drive 
to stop the termination of Social Sec- 
urity benefits and has since been very 
active working on agricultural and 
economic issues with other governors. 

Hillary Rodham Clinton has 
taken an active role in working to im- 
prove education and public services in 
Arkansas. A partner in the Rose Law 
Firm, Little Rock, she is chair of the 
board of directors of the Children's De- 
fense Fund and served as chair of the 
Arkansas Education Standards Com- 
mittee. 

The Clintons' one child, 
Chelsea, age 7, attends public school 
in Little Rock. 



or all the attention education has generated 
thf»se past few years, there has been too little 
focused on the most important yet least under- 
stood aspect of any lasting reform effort: leadership. 

Last year I was fortunate to chair the Task Force 
on School Leadership and Management for the National 
Governors' Association. I knew then that strong school 
leadership was key to effective schools and more learning 
I know now, having spent much of this year visiting 
schools across the countr>^ and talking with educators as 
well as business leaders, that leadership is the common 
thread that runs through all of the recommendations set 
forth in Time for Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on 
Education. 

Visions for improving student learning have found 
life in the policies advocated by governors and adopted 
by state legislatures, but these same leaders share my 
conviction that any reform str Hegy failing to recognize 
the need for new, sustained leadership in the schools will 
not endure. 

The peop'e running our .schools right now fal 1 into 
one of three types. At the one excreme, there are individu- 
als who have no intention of changing, who view their 
position as a reward for doing what they've been told to 
do all their lives and not upsetting the grand scheme of 
things by taking a single risk on behalf of kids. They're 
just counting the days until retirement. Anything we can 
do to find appropriate work for them elsewhere in the 
syLtem, as soon as possible, is a just and humane step in 
the right direction. 
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At the other extreme are those individuals who 
have turned schools around. Any and every case study 
on effective schools is a case study on leadership. We 
should dig out their stories, pick their brains, analyze 
their behavior and put their wisdom into print, policy 
and practice. That is exactly the intent of this report. 

It is in the great middle ground that most of our 
school administrators are found and where we need to 
direct the bulk of our attention. Most of them want to 
make a difference but are besieged by oppressive bureauc- 
racy — paperwork, intrusive special interests, state and 
federal wardens, regulation buffs and their attorneys. 
They want to be leaders, but they don't know how or don't 
have time. They often work in an environment where 
innovation is not valued but downright frowned upon, 
where decisions are made by default. Risk is not written 
into their contracts. It is to these people that this report 
is directed and dedicated. 



. . .what counts is not just what you know 
nowy but what you are capable of learning in 
the future. 



We have a great opportunity today to change 
school leadership for the better, for three reasons: Most 
leaders of the first round of top-down, regulatory reforms 
understand the limits of that approach; more than 40% 
of our current administrators will retire within 10 years; 
and the changes brought about by technology alone have 



already bypassed the assumptions upon which our schools 
were founded and the delivery of education organized. 

That makes it possible for schools to discard the 
old-fashioned, rigidly hierarchical decision-making pro- 
cess, even as the manufacturing sector — which pioneered 
and perfected that organizational model — discards it for 
one more fully utilizing the knowledge and creativity of 
all who work in the factory. This is opportunity knocking. 

To seize it requires fundamental changes in the 
way educational organizations as well as individual 
educators beliave. 

We need schools that equip people, not simply with 
the rudimentary skills necessary to do routine work for 
a mass-production, assembly-line economy , but with the 
abilities to take on new kinds of advanced and intellectu- 
ally sophisticated work. 

We want schools where the life of the mind is front 
and center, where curiosity and imagination are valued, 
because what counts is not just what you know now, but 
what you are capable of learning in the future. 

In such schools, teachers must work in very differ- 
ent ways. Principals must lead by example, by convincing 
teachers that they, too, can lead. They must protect their 
faculty in order to support and encourage risk, and must 
be actively involved in the learning process of the school . 
Superintendents must support their principals. School 
boards, state agencies, legislators and governors must 
support school leaders in creative enterprise, not safe 
routines. 



Is everyone able to do all he or she can do to 
help students learn? 



Therefore, the essential next step for education 
reform is to empower school boards, superintendents, 
principals, teachers and community members with the 
tools they need to create a new climate that helps students 
learn better and at the same time to get people in those 
positions who can do the job. 

Empowerment of all the actors does not mean 
stripping one individual or body of leadership in favor of 
another, nor is it todi" ^ up the leadership, appropriating 
the right amount to each. Rather, it is for all the players 
to realize the different but complementary roles each 
must play, to enhance the overall potential for leadership 
by enhancing the leadership role of each within the proper 
realm. 

In their book. In Search of Excellence, Thomas 
Peters and Robert Waterman note, '*We observed, time 
and again, extraordinary energy exerted ab>ve and 
beyond the call of duty when the worker (shop floor 
worker, sales assistant, desk clerk) is given even a mod- 
icum of apparent control over his or her destiny." 

Profound change requires the application of this 
basic principle to schools, beginning with the simple 
question: 



Is everyone able to do all he or she can do to help 
students learn? 

This question requires us to ask whether the 
system works to maximize the learning process and 
whether al 1 the acton; in it are prepared to do their part. 

Education reform in the eighties was born out of 
a national consensus that America could not maintain 
its economic, political or military leadership in the world 
or continue to offer its own children the promise of a 
brighter tomorrow without much better schools. Progress 
has been made, but we have a long way to go, especially 
in communities with large numbers of at-risk children, 
for whom we must reconcile our commitments to excel- 
lence and equal opportunity. It is clear that there can be 
no one model for success in reaching the next level of 
progress, but it is equally clear that the leaders we choose, 
how we choose them and what they are expected and 
permitted to do will reflect the depth of our commitment 
to making our schools better and our future secure. 

WHY mis REPORT IS DIFFERENT 

This document is designed to spark productive 
debate and action. It differs from previous reports because: 

• It represents a new generation of thinking on school 
leadership in that it emphasizes the leadership respon- 
sibilities of all actors in the learning process. 

• It reports a new willingness on the part of some incum- 
bent leaders to share leadership responsibilities in a 



way that does not diminish, but in fact enhances, their 
ability to lead schools to their full potential. 

• It seeks broad political empowerment to change the 
direction of our schools at the expense of bureaucratic 
maintenance and intellectual conformity. 

I wrote this report with a very practical purpose: 
to demonstrate how we can make schools better places 
for learning and to encourage more of it. To that end, I 
have sacrificed alarmist rhetoric, pedagogical jargon and 
distracting footnotes. It is only one element in a mul- 
timedia effort by the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) to open the issue up to continued public investiga- 
tion. In tandem with this report, ECS is releasing a 
videotaped documentary on school leadership for wide- 
spread distribution and launching a series of local leader- 
ship forums throughout the country. 

! Hi-. i,KAl)KHS!iiP 1M1>KK;\ Ih 

What is leadership? What does it look like in a 
school setting? What can we learn from history about the 
qualities of leadership that v/ill make schools better 
places for learning? 

I decided to ask the experts, beginning with the 
teachers, students and administrative staff at Little 
Rock's Central High School . What they told me surfaced 
repeatedly in my conversations with scores of other 
individuals in positions of school, political and corporate 
leadership as well as scholars who have made leadership 
their own special field of inquiry. They all agree on three 
broad characteristics. The effective school leader is: 



■ A visionary, with the understanding of what the school 
is all about and the ability to articulate that vision 
clearly and persistently through realistic goals and 
objectives 

■ A tactician, with the ability to match task with talent, 
whether human or technical, align scarce resources with 
school needs and use every opportunity to move a school 
closer to its vision 

■ A diplomat, with the self-discipline to evaluate fairly 
how objectives and resource management are working 
to support vision, coupled with an unyielding commit- 
ment to excellence while communicating with a diver- 
sity of school interest groups 

In the best of all possible worlds, the following 
might run in the "Help Wanted" sections of the major 
newspapers and trade journals. 



School Leader 



' Anindividual with the strength 
to provide a sense of direction 
for the school, one who can 
demonstrate the ability to do 
successful and thoughtful 
snort- and long-range 
planning 

An individual who can articu- 
late a vision of what the school 
shoula become, who can 



communicate well wilh groups 
of people and enlist their sup- 
port in allowing this vision to 
become a reality 
• An individual who has excel- 
lent human relation skills, one 
who understands how to dele- 
gate authontyand whoat the 
same time remains in charge 
and responsible for ac- 



complishing goals 

■ An individual who is commit- 
ted to treating staff as profes- 
sionals, one who involves 
teachers and administrators 
appropriately in the decision- 
making process 

■ An individual who IS willing to 
listen to staff, parents and ad- 
ministrators, one who uses 
that input to make construc- 
tive and thoughtful decisions 

■ An individual who is commit- 
ted to providing a superior 
education for all of the chil- 
dren of the community, one 
who sees the needs of chil- 
dren as a whole rather than 
viev^^ing the children as mem 
bers of separate and discerni- 
ble groups 

■ An individual who is commit- 
ted to developing respect for 
human differences, one who 
promotes a healthy atmos- 
phere encouraging a celebra- 
tion 0* diversity and an ap- 
preciation of an increasingly 
multicultural community 



■ An individual who has ex- 
tremely high standards and 
expectations, one who will es- 
tablish the same standards 
and expectations for all mem- 
bers of the school 

■ An individual who is clear in 
definif ig goals, one who is will- 
ing to be held accountable for 
achieving those goals while 
also holding associates — 
superiors and subordinates 
alike —accountable to a simi- 
lar level of expectation 

■ An individual who can articu- 
late the central values of the 
school, one who creates a 
culture allowing the various 
elements of the school to work 
together toward attainment of 
those values 

■ An individual who demands 
that administrative matters re- 
main in the hands of adminis- 
trative staff 

■ An individual who can work 
long hours under great pres- 
sure for relatively tow pay 



The title "School Leader'' here clearly refers to a 
school principal, but these are the same qualifications we 
would want in a superintendent, and, in many respects, 
are what we need from outstanding teachers as well. 



Why would anyone answer such an ad? Most 
teachers are underpaid, and, in an article for the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal John H. Hoi comb, director of 
the Division of Educational Leadership at Tarleton State 
University , Stephenville; Texas, argues that once the ac- 
tual hours on the job are factored in, a person with a mas- 
ter's degree earns more per hour as a clafisroom teacher 
than does a school principal. 

Still , new leaders are emerging, m(.n and women 
who understand what needs to be done, and who are will- 
ing to be the agents of change. 
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There are, as yet, no catechisms on school leader- 
ship, and it is not my intention here to draft one. John 
Gardner points out that ''any attempt to describe a social 
process as complex as leadership inevitably makes it seem 
more orderly than it is. Leadership," he told me, "is not 
tidy." 

Gardner describes leaders in this way: 

Leaders have a significant role in creating the 
state of mind that is the society. They can serve 
as symbols of the moral unity of the society. They 
can express the values that hold the society to- 
gether. Most important, they can conceive and ar- 
ticulate goals that lift people out of their petty 
preoccupations, carry them above the conflicts that 
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tear a society apart and unite them in the pursuit 
of objectives worthy of their best efforts. 

I offer the following case studies as illustrations 
of how some mdividuals exhibit these characteristics in 
our schools. 

■ Protecting School Time for L-earning 

"There's a distinction between managing tasks 
and being a leader," Richard DuFour, principal at Adlai 
Stevenson High School in Prairie View, Indiana, told the 
annual conference of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Asked what makes a competent task 
manager an effective school leader, DuFour answers with 
a question: Does the principal have a vision of what the 
school should stand for and what its "core values" should 
be? 

Leaders have vision and know how to put new 
ideas into practice. Great, but what does that mean? How 
do I get vision? How will I know it when I see it? Will it 
hurt? Here is how leadership in one school district trans- 
lated a particular vision into daily practice. 

In Georgia's DeKalb County School System, every 
activity is valued according to its support of learning time. 
Superintendent Robert Freeman and Null Tucker, his 
research and evaluation director, use a chart called "The 
Universe of the Learner" to organize all roles and relation- 
ships throughout the suburban Atlanta district. 
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At the center of the chart's four concentric circles 
is "learning." Ev^^rything in the surrounding, suppurtin^j 
circles that increases the quantity and the quality of 
student-teacher-parert interactions for student learning 
is encouraged; everything that cuts into that time or di- 
minishes the quality of interactions is attacked. 

Are teachers doing too much paperwork? Cut it to 
the minimum. Are there problems with air conditioning 
or heating that create discomfort for learners? Fix them 
immediately. Are too many messages coming into the 
classroom? Consolidate them. Students forgetting their 
homework? Get the parents in. Intercom int'^rruptions? 
Shut it off. Too much time spent in checking homework, 
filling out slips and passes or collecting money? Find 
another way to get it done or just stop doingit. Learnm 
time is the No. 1 value. 

Freeman and Tucker are obsessed with identifying 
and weeding out "time off task." They stalk the halls and 
comb their data for any sign of this pestilence because 
leadership in the DeKalb County School System means 
"protecting the time on task for the teacher and the stu- 
dent." A principal who does not know how much time is 
being wasted, >vho does not examine materials to see that 
they save learning time or who does not observe staff to 
see how well they are using their time hears about it come 
evaluation time. Leadership seminars, a field-based 
leadership visitation program, a principal's assessment 
center and the superintendent himself are there as re- 
sources for building that kind of focus into a leadership 
style. 



Principals are not the only people accountable for 
protecting learning time. Teachers are evaluated for their 
capacity to squeeze every learning moment possible out 
of every class, lunchroom staff, bus drivers and custodians 
talk about how they can help, counselors, teaching aides 
and specialists know how they can save or waste student 
time; school nurses and librarians know how the way they 
do their jobs can protect learning time. 

• Promoting Collaboration and Team-building 

In the old days, when only a few people were well 
educated, . . .leadership of the uninformed was 
likely to be organized in vertical structures of com- 
mand and control. Leadership of the informed is 
different: It results in the necessary action only if 
exercised by persuasion, bringing into consulta- 
tion those who are going to ha ve to do something 
to make the decision work. 

— Harlan Cleveland 

When Wilma Parrish decided to test the waters 
on a team-teaching and team-planning approach for West- 
ern Middle School (Alamance County, North Carolina), 
she didn't dispatch a memo to her faculty informing them 
of her new directive. She sent them a monograph. 



The spiral of leadership opportunity I 
envision pulls schools, districts and states 
together — in a kind of double helix model 



Each of Western Middle^s 39 faculty members re- 
ceived a copy cf "Middle-School Goals and Earmarks," 
her position p'iper synthesizing the research and findings 
that led the Nncional Middle School Association to adopt 
team plannmg and teaching as a goal for its consti^.uents. 
In a well-thought-out, well-prepared and well-written 
document, Parrish discussed research on curriculuni, 
home-based learning, continuous progrebs evaluation and 
a variety of instruction models — outliningeach level of 
responsibility, including her own. 

'it is the responsibility of the principal, as instruc- 
tional leader of the school, to initiate the interim steps 
essential for a cooperative program that will involve the 
entire staff in team planning and teaching,'* she wrote. 

This approach gave her faculty a center of focus 
and was ui itself an exercise in team planning. On other 
ideas she would like to try out, Parrish prepares similar 
position papers encouraging collaboration. "I wouldn't 
want to shove it on everyone," she tctld Joan Lipsitz, Lilly 
Endowment, Inc.'s program director of education, and 
former director of the Center for Early Adolescence at 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

In her field studier, Lipsitz finds that effective 
schools do not work in isolation. Parri»h and other middle- 
school principals have the support of the district superin- 
tendent. "No one in the central office determines what is 
developmentally appropriate for the age group. The 
superintendent assumes that principals? know what a mid- 
dle school should be from training and prior experience," 
says Lipsitz. 
O 
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The principal and the superintendent also have 
the support of their school board and a rural community 
rooted in "old values, llie work ethic, help your neighbor, 
support your school ," as one member uf the county school 
board puts it. 

"Why is it a good school? Everyone is pulling for 
the same thing," says the board chairman. "And behind 
every good school there's a good community " 

• Providing Instructional leadership 

If there is one thing I find that successful indus- 
tries and effective schools have in common, it is an in- 
tensely "hands-on" leadership approach. In schools, that 
means instructional leadership. "There is no subject 
here I can't teach," says one school principal, who, like 
the effective corporate leader, spends le^s time in the 
office and more time out in the marketplace and on the 
shop floor. 

"When things get crazy, I leave the central office 
and visit a school. The scars get back in their orbits and 
th ings look right again," says a district superintendent. 

Education reforms have yet to address the instruc- 
tional leadership aspect very well, even though training 
and evaluation of school principals appear to be more 
widespread. ECS's Information Clearinghouse reports 
that 26 states have established leadership academies 
and internship programs for prospective principals. 

Among 12 states that evaluate the competence of 
principal candidates. North Carolina requires a two- 
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year mentor support program a.> part of itb quality a> .sur- 
ance scheme 

At Washington Elementary School in McPherson, 
Kansas, Principal Mary Wade doubles as a substitute 
teacher when any member of her faculty is visiting 
another school or attending an inservice meeting. She 
doesn't babysit in the teacher's absence. She follows the 
teacher s lesson plan and t«*aches the class. 

in one sample week Wade worked as a kindergar- 
ten teacher s aide for two aflernoons and taught mubic 
classes for one day. She we nt so far as to have a teacher 
evaluate her as she taught another teacher's class. 

The instructional leader may not be the principal, 
but there must be one in the school. At Varina High School 
in Virginia, instructional leadership is provided by a team 
of teachers who continue to teach, but with a lighter teach- 
ing load, while ouper\ ising and evaluating; &^"ouph of 
teachers in their schc^l. 

In Minnesota a five-member teanr. of "lead 
teachers" has received state approval to replaceti school 
principal in the Taylor s Falls School District, a one-school 
system of 3^0 students and 21 faculty. The three-year 
experiment is at oace a small step and a giant leap for- 
ward. 

• Promoting Flexibility ani Interdependence: Why 
Leadership Can't Operate in a Vacuum 

Granted, there are lessons for business and educa- 
tion from the likes of such studies as The Art of Japanese 



Flexibility is key to effective school leader- 
ship and the policies that support it. 



Management, but there are i mportant lessons as well to 
be found in The Lives ofa Cell Somehow, without Man- 
agement By Objective or Program Planning Budgeting 
Systems, nature manages to get by. While flexibility is 
the natural order of things in a universe of continual ex- 
pansion and contraction, only recently have we realized 
that it IS an effective management tool. 

Flexibility is key to effective school leadership and 
the policies that support it. While it is the isolated success 
story I've uoed to illustrate the kind of new leadership 
we I ^eed in education, I can't overemphasize that schools, 
teacl -crs and systems cannot work in isolation. The spiral 
of leadership opportunity I envision pulls schools, districts 
an i states together — in a kind of double helix model as 
opposed to the traditional vertical hie**archy or less rigid 
horizontal approach - each functioning independently 
but each supporting that larger organism: learning. 

For example. Three ysars ago, Principal La Vaun 
Dennett ami her faculty at Mont Lake School, a racially 
balanced K-5 magnet in Seattle, met to discuss how they 
could better deliver a quality education to at-risk young- 
sters. Roughly half the 230 students are from single- 
parent households, and 70% live outside the school neigh- 
borhood boundaries Achievement levels are mixed. 



They began by challenging three major assump- 
tions that guided the day-to-day operations at Mont Lake. 
They asked why teachers had to be used only according 
to strict funding specifications, why staff development 
had to take place outside the school and why special class- 
es, resource rooms and other pull-out schemes were the 
only methods for meeting the needs of learning disabled 
students. 

Dennett sought permission from the district to use 
teachers differently and with board and superintendent 
support moved three resource- room teachers into a regu- 
lar classroom. This lowered the ratio of students-to- 
teacher from 28-to-l to 20-to-l. 

Having done this, the principal found a new sense 
of engagement and commitment among her faculty. She 
had never before believed that class size was a real factor, 
but a revitalized teaching staff turned that opinion 
around. As teachers concentrated their energies to meet 
the special needs of their students better, it became in- 
creasingly clear that they needed further professional 
development themselves. 

The entire faculty aggressively entered a school- 
based staff development program, focused on learning 
styles, classroom management, cooperative learning and 
managing effective scudent-teacher interactions. 

Should principals be allowed more discretion 
in budgeting allocations that permit flexibil- 
ity in management? 

O 
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The third initiative restructured the school day. 
For a few hours each morning, basic skills classes were 
reorganized without regard to age. The student-teacher 
ratio was again reduced, ranging from 18-to-l in one class 
to 10-to-l in another. This was accomplished by assigning 
the physical education teacher, science teacher and the 
school librarian — all of whom had received inservice 
training — to work with these youngsters on their basic 
skills. 

The results were reflected in tremendous increases 
in standaidized test scores, regrouping according to the 
skills and concepts students are working on rather than 
categorical ability. Both of these brought about a change 
in teacher and student expectations, says Dennett. 

"We decided that we had to stop labeling kids," 
she explains. "We spent so much time telling kids and 
their parents that there^s something wrong with them, 
and that practice only gave teachers an excuse to say that 
learning problems were not their fault. We changed all 
that. We changed how we look at the system, how we work 
with parents." 

The new arrangement, however, cost Mont Lake 
its Chapter 1 and special education funds, totaling 
$100,000. Once the school stopped labelmgkids as special 
needs students, the federal government withdrew entitle- 
ment money. 

For the first two years, the state offered $25,000, 
provided the district cover the balance. Under pressure 
from competing interests elsewhere in the district, local 
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authorities have decided to cancel their share of support, 
thereby canceling out the state's as well. 

The situation raises several questions about ap- 
propriate policy and behavior — not the least of which 
is: Should the strings attached to Chapter 1 and special 
education funds be relaxed so as not to punish district 
experimentation? Should principals be allowed more dis- 
cretion in budgeting allocations that permit flexibility in 
management? Is the state's contribution, in this case, 
$25,000 per year, sufficient incentive to encourage risk- 
taking and classroom innovation? What are the effective 
collaborative strategies for breaking the real or perceived 
isolation among school, district and state? 

This story takes yet another ironic twist before it 

ends. 

Dennett brought her case before the state legisla- 
ture, testifying in support of a proposal to limit bu'^eau- 
cratic meddling in a new restructured schools experiment. 
State legislators were quite taken by her testimony, and 
the proposal , called Schools for the 2 1 st Century, is now 
part of a state law waiving state regulations for a pilot 
project group of 21 school districts. 

The law requires a written commitment from all 
parties that they will work cooperatively during the term 
of the pilot study, including permission to modify local 
collective bargaining agreements. The $2 million project 
also calls for a detailed evaluation and accountability plan 
to measure both student and school performance. 



The irony is, the project does not include Mont 
Lake School. 



"It's a myth that we hav^e to pour in hordes of 
money to restn^cturo a school Dennett told me. "Money 
does help, but if we are given the flexibility to use the 
resources we have more creatively, we can accomplish 
these same goals v/ithout breaking the budget. We've got 
to start at the top with a vision and find creative ways 
to provide these resources. Otherwise, we allow the sys- 
tem to limit us." 

Dennett is seeking foundation money to continue 
the Mont Lake experiment. The district has agreed to 
renew funding if the schc n can survive the next two years 
on a pilot basis. 

The model of the single leader may be declining 
in favor of a coalition of leaders. . .who act together 
and divide various leadership functions among 
themselves. In fact, it may also be important to 
ensure thatamuch larger number of members of 
the organization are capable of taking on pieces 
of the leadership role. What will be important is 
that the functions are served — not ihatany single 
person has total responsibility for performing 
them. 

— Rosabeth Moss Kanter 



How can state policy makers respond to local need 
and encourage leadership? How can broader public par- 
ticipation in policy development make schools better? 

Washington's Schools for the 21st Century is po- 
tentially a piece of model legislation for the rest of the 
states. We should follow it through implementation and 
evaluate it carefully. 

On the opposite coast, an even more ambitious 
re stiucturing proposal is in the planning stages for Mas- 
sachusetts. Earlier this summer, the Special Commission 
on the Conditions of Teaching, representing the executive 
and legislative branches, administrator and teacher or- 
ganizations, as well as the association of state school 
boards and private industry, recommended that the edu- 
cation department solicit proposals from every school in 
the state interested in a multi-year restructuring exper- 
iment. 

The House education chair. Representative 
Nicholas Paleologos, envioicns what he calls 50 to 100 
"Carnegie schools. . .in which teachers and principals are 
empowered beyond anything we ve dreamed in this state 
or any other state." 

Even before the special commission's recommen- 
dations had been made, the House had approved $20 mil- 
lion for the project, and Senate leadership was pushing 
for similar budget appropriations. 

As part of the state-school contract, the state and 
collective bargaining interests agree to "back off* from 
' ^ ' school-building decision making over such issues 
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What are the collaborative strategies for 
breaking the real or perceived isolation 
among school, district and state? 



as curriculum, teacher and student assignments, 
textbooks, even the length of the school day, for the dura- 
tion of the three- to four-year experiment. 

"We've gDt to loosen up those bureaucratic shack- 
les and introduce changes -- not that make classrooms 
more miserable, but more engaging for students and 
teachers," explains Paleologos. "Key people in Mas- 
sachusetts are beginning to see the move for better schools 
as an opportunity to do some interesting things that 
educators have always wanted to do," 

Marc Tucker, executive director of the Carnegie 
Forum on Education and the Economy, made several vis- 
its to Massachusetts during theprevious year, promoting 
restructuring efforts among school officials across the 
state. Paleologos recalls that much of what Tucker said 
was not initially greeted with enthusiasm by school ad- 
ministrators. 

"Principals had seen Carnegie as threatening," he 
says, "but the more they ^et into it, the more they realize 
that they are as frustrated as teachers because the author- 
ity they have is over small things. When it comes to the 
big issues — how to make the schools run better for kids 
— they're as powerless as the teachers. They realize that 
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the problems are systemic and that by sharing power, 
they gain power. They gain a faculty and staff that are 
more excited about what chey are doing, and they buy in 
because they had a voice in crafting the proposals. Di- 
rectly and indirectly, the Carnegie approach will have a 
profound impact on school leadership." 

State education officials are planning to meet with 
staf/from the federal Northeast regional education labo- 
ratory to develop a new set of weights and measures to 
determine how the restructured schools compare to those 
that choose to remain in the more traditional mode. 

"We ve got to be bold enough to step back f"om 
the way we ve been doing things for the past 200 years 
and ask if that's really the best way to organize a school 
concludes Paleologos. "We've got to pose that question to 
the professionals in the classroom. We have a hunch that 
when we lay the challenge down and ask the principals 
and the teachers *How would you run this school?' we'll 
receive a flood of very interesting proposals." 

In Arkansas, our state agency has demonstrated 
the special kind of response necessary to allow the im- 
plementation of innovative ideas and to encourage risk- 
taking. 

As an associate member of the Coalition of Essen- 
tial Schools sponsored by Ted Sizer, Springvlaie High 
School, in Springdale, Arkansas, has established a school- 
within-a-school. In this model restructuring of the school 
day, courses taught and roles of teachers made it impos- 
sible to apply the much heralded new Arkansas minimum 
school standards strictly . The State Department of Educa- 



tion formulated a response that allowed Springdale to 
embark on the second wave of reform while keeping faith 
with the first. 

As Dr. Ruth Steele, director of the Arkansas edu- 
cation department, says, "The state department felt that 
it was important to find ways to allow the district to try 
out promising and innovative approaches to learning, 
while meeting our new minimum standards. We knew 
they would exceed them so we were willing to take some 
of the roadblocks out of the way. The beauty of the Arkan- 
sas standards is that they were written to make demands 
on districts that needed to be pushed, but they don't get 
in the way of districts that show leadership and initiative 
on their own." 

WliA F SHOrLiJ iilh 
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GovernorSf legislators, state boards and agencies 
can begin by taking a statewide leadership audit, askmg: 

What is the supply and demand? How many school 
administrators will retire within the next 10 
years? What steps are being taken to fill the void? 
Is higher education providing us with new, imag- 
inative leadership or just more of the same? Are 
there adequately funded leadership academies — 
and just what is it that they are teaching? How 
do we license school administrators? Is certifica- 
tion portable? What are we doing to encourage 
more minorities and women into positions of school 
leadership? 



There are specific state actions that will help to 
increase the pool of good leaders and enhance their ability 
to be successful. Among these are the following recom- 
mendations of the NGA leadership and management task 
force: 

■ Encouraging districts to identify teachers with leader- 
ship potential and encourage them to enter administra- 
tion programs 

■ Encouraging districts to hire as principals only those 
who can demonstrate the necessary leadership and man- 
agement skills 

• Certifying beginning principals only provisionally until 
they successfully demonstrate the necessary on-the-job 
skills 

■ Making clinical experience in school leadership and 
management a key element of programs to train or cer- 
tify administrators 

■ Developing alternative certification mechanisms so that 
candidates who have distinguished themselves as lead- 
ers in the public and private sectors can become eligible 
to manage schools or school districts 

■ Encouraging districts to provide opportunities for prm- 
cipals to teach periodically 

■ Developing a system to evaluate principals effectively 
and accurately 

■ Providing inservice training to school administrators 
through, for example, state-sponsored training centers 
or higher education institutions 
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■ Collecting statewide information on the process and the 
outcomes of schooling 

■ Rewarding principals and schools for performance and 
effectiveness 

■ Highlighting success by documenting and disseminat- 
ing effective strategies and models 

State leaders can also use their influence to convey 
the seriousness of the problem and the importance of the 
leadership issue. For example, governors can help focus 
debate for positive change by stressing the need for com- 
petent district and school leadership. In New Jersey, Gov- 
ernor Tom Kean has campaigned statewide to encourage 
good people to run for school board elections, people will- 
ing to work with other board members and administrators 
for the good of the district. Too often, board members are 
too willing to ratify administrative decisions uncritically 
or to spend their energies looking for reasons to undercut 
school leaders. 



What kind of bureaucratic practices work 
against effective school leadership? 

To have credibility, state officials who make deci- 
sions affecting schools should spend more time in them. 
'Tm just astounded how detached and distant state legis- 
lators are from the education process," Massachusetts 
State Senator Michael J. Bai ett says. "Yet the legisla- 
ture is going to create rules, incentives and set statewide 
standards, and a lot of us have no idea of the day-to-day- 
ness of schools." 

*'•* 
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Barrett, a new member of the legislature's J iint 
Committee on Education, was acting as principal for a 
day in the urban neighborhood school. "This was an e> e- 
opener," he said when the final bell rang later that after- 
noon and he returned to his duties in the Massachusetts 
State House. 

This sort of personal involvement in the learning 
process is one thing policy makers can do to find out what'b 
happening in the schools, firsthand. 

At the districnevel, school boards and superinten- 
de/ite must work to develop a climate that nurtures and 
promotes leadership despite mnate tensions between pol- 
icy makers and task masters. 

In its report. School Boards: Strengthening 
Grassroots Leadership, the Institute for Educational 
Leadership notes, "It is an axiom that administrators 
should stay out of policy and that board members should 
refrain from intervening in administrative affairs. In the 
day-to-day welter of governance and management, how- 
ever, those lines become blurred." School boards and 
superintendents should talk openly about roles and meas- 
ures of accountability to reach some clarity on who is re- 
sponsible for what. 



What am I doing to become more and more 
involved with the learning process at my 
school? 



Public school boards need the courage and resolve 
to challenge school administrators with the right ques- 
tions, not burden them with intrusive meddling. They 
need the self-discipline to kiiov/ the difference. Board 
members and district administrators must consider how 
their public actions, comments and behavior can fire up 
or immobilize an entire school system. 

The state can provide the technical assistance for 
school board self-evaluation, so local authorities can ask: 

What is the selection criteria for school leadership? 
What kind of bureaucratic practices work against 
effective school leadership? How are school leaders 
evaluated? What are the incentives and rewards 
for leadership initiative? How is incompetence 
identified, weeded out and replaced? 

Finally, state leaders cannot ignore the very real 
inadequacy of so many educational administrator pro- 
grams in our colleges, which usually have a monopoly on 
the certification process. 

Earlier this year, as a member of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Educational Administra- 
tion, I contributed to a report recommending that at least 
300 universities and colleges should cease preparing edu- 
cation administrators. Simply put, programs that do not 
have the resources, the intellectual vigor and commit 
ment that is needed to produce the kinds of new leadership 
that schools so badly need now and tomorrow should get 
out of that business altogether. 



What are we doing to encourage more 
minorities and women into positions of school 
leadership? 



Education faculty and cfea/is must ask: Do we know 
what schools today look like? Are we developing courses 
and curricula, selecting textbooks and materials that re- 
flect new knowledge and the changing needs of students 
and school personnel, that enhance school leadership? 
Are we developing the faculty? Does the entire depart- 
ment work in a team effort? How can we involve the entire 
campus in teacher education? How can we make the public 
schools full partners in teacher education and encourage 
innovative instruction? Does the president or chancellor 
know what goes on here? 

What should happen in your school now? 

Principals and teachers alike must ask: 

Do my actions, behaviors and communications 
with my staff and my peers reflect a genuine con- 
cern for the people with whom I work? What is it 
that needs changing and how can I involve more 
staff in decision making that leads to greater ad- 
ministrative competence, efficiency and productiv- 
ity? What personnel assignments can I make as 
an instructional leader that will maximize 
strengths and minimize weaknesses throughout 
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the school? What am I doing to become more and 
more involved with the learning process at my 
school? 

Do I hold high expectations of my supervisors, my 
peers, my students and myself? How can I better 
demonstrate the importance of high expectations 
to associates and students? Do I participate in pro- 
fessional meetings and share my thoughts on how 
to make improvements and innovations through- 
out the school? 

Are we taking advantage of talent offered by the 
business community? Are the professional groups, 
unions and school board associations working to 
support a climate that will encourage new leader- 
ship to make itself available, or are competing self- 
interests fostering gridlock? 

The Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Conditions of Teaching is just the type of collaborative 
effort among state leaders, unions, professional associa- 
tions and private industry that has helped create a climate 
for leadership, a climate that has moved the debate out 
of the realm of petty preoccupation, that has united talent, 
money and organizational strength in the pursuit of a 
worthy vision. 

In closing, I want to state again that we must all 
realize there is no one answer to the leadership question 
that will work for every school. Nor can we expect to get 
where we need to go without some difference of opinion 
and conflict. As John Gardner says: 



Leadership is not a bland relationship. It 
is not without tension and conflict One must not 
suppose that the ideal consists o f leaders and con- 
stituents so deferential to one another that nothing 
happens. The ideal is leadership strong enough to 
propose clear directions and followers strong 
enough to criticize and amend — and finally^ 
enough community of purpose to resolve disputes 
and move on. 

I began my leadership odyssey at Little Rock's 
Central High School, and it seems fitting that some final 
thoughts ium to the future of that school. Central has 
played an important sy mbol i c role in the development of 
American education. Thirty years ago it was the symbol 
of resistance to integration, a vestige of the Old South. 
Today it is the embodiment of the best in nev^^ American 
education: academic excellence, racial equality, aggres- 
sive optimism about the potential of its students. 

This fall. Central, along v^^ith Springdale High 
School will begin integrating the research on effective 
schools and the recommendations set forth in Time for 
JSesii/te within the framework of existing programs that 
have demonstrated strong faculty leadership. 

Central will reorganize activities to increase par- 
ent involvement with the learning process and explore 
alternative means to keep more at-risk students in school . 



Central was chosen because its principal, Everett 
Hawks, and its teachers want to make a difference in 
learning and they believe they can. That is the first re- 
quirement of real leadership. 



The magic of learning is in the classroom. 



I have spent the last year as chairman of ECS con- 
centrating on school leaders because I know that the 
magic of learn'ng is in the classroom, in the interplay of 
student and teacher, student and fellow student, the stu- 
dent and hio own imagination. This is the magic I have 
seen in schools such as Benjamin Mays High in Atlanta 
and Jefferson Junior High in Washington, D.C., the magic 
that comes through in the alternative schor i in Atlanta's 
Rich's department store. 

For many reasons, too much time and money have 
been spent on activities that do not contribute to that 
magic and may even undermine it. Many American school 
leaders are working hard to do better The purpose of this 
report has been to give caring educators and citizens 
guidance on what to do to speed the development of the 
leaders we still need. I hope it has succeeded. 
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